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WHAT UNESCO IS DOING—1947-1948 


RIGHT Rev. MsGR. FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, PH.D. 
Secretary General, The National Catholic Educational 
Association; Director, Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


FOREWORD 


American educators have watched the birth and initial 
growth of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization with great interest. They were will- 
ing to give their support to UNESCO if it proved worthy 
and workable. They knew that, heretofore, international 
collaboration was an accepted fact in war, in politics, in 
trade, and in finance; they knew, too, that additional col- 
laboration had been undertaken in health and in food 
under the United Nations. Such programs as these had 
enjoyed some measures of success and probably would con- 
tinue to do so, but collaboration between nations in the 
broad field of knowledge and ideas and their transmission, 
although one of the ancient forms of intercourse among 
peoples, had never been so systematically conceived and 
planned as was now contemplated under the UNESCO 
Charter drafted in London in 1945. The Intellectual Coop- 
eration Organization of the League of Nations had been 
only partly successful; would the new organization be able 
to reach down to the people and offer a practical program, 
or would it hide away in the remote reaches of the academic 
world? It would be one thing to support UNESCO’s begin- 
nings, but it would be quite another to weld its separate 
elements into a unified whole and work out a specific pro- 
gram whose results would be tangible and acceptable. 

One fact is clear to most educators: UNESCO can no 
longer be sold to anyone by the bare repetition of the need 
to construct the defenses of peace in the minds of men. 
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UNESCO will rise or fall on the provisions of its specific 
program. That program must be accepted by member states 
and it must lend itself to those internal undertakings spon- 
sored by national commissions to UNESCO and to the pro- 
grams planned by voluntary educational and _ scientific 
organizations. 

This study will concern itself with an evaluation of 
UNESCO’s program for 1947 and for 1948. 


THE ORIGINAL PROGRAM 

The First General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization met at 
Paris, November 19 to December 10, 1946. Of necessity it 
had to limit the things it would undertake. It was faced 
with a threefold task: to draft a program, authorize a 
budget, and devise an administrative structure that would 
make it function easily. The official report of the United 
States Delegation adds that its real mission was to give life 
and substance to a culminating experiment in international 
relations.} 

This same report notes that the critical question before 
the Conference was the question whether nations with cul- 
tures as distinct and different as those of India and Belgium, 
of Poland and Egypt and the United States, could agree on 
a common course of international action in matters affecting 
the education of children, the advancement of science, the 
dissemination of art, the access to knowledge, and the inter- 
pretation of philosophies, or whether, if they did agree, 
their agreements would go beyond the mild and meaningless 
generalities with which the vocabulary of cultural coopera- 
tion abounds.” 

To decide where to begin was no easy task for the Paris 
Conference. The Preparatory Commission created in Lon- 
don in 1945 had been designed to gather together for the 
first conference program ideas regarded as worthy of con- 


; 1 First Session of the “wr Conference of UNESCO—Report of . 7 one States 
Delegation (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1947), 


2Jbid., p. 7. 
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sideration. The Preparatory Commission proved itself more 
than worthy of the challenge and came up with one hundred 
fifty proposals arranged under compartmentalized headings. 
Moreover, other individuals and organizations were descend- 
ing upon Paris with ideas and ideals of their own. It was 
apparent from the very beginning that some process of 
selection would have to be chosen and agreed upon or the 
conference would bog down under the weight of ready 
suggestions. 


The United States Delegation had been prepared to some 
degree to face this problem by the evaluation of the program 
of the Preparatory Commission undertaken by the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. As its yardstick 
the United States National Commission required that all 
proposed activities of UNESCO should be judged by their 
relation and relevance to the basic UNESCO purpose “to 
contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through education, science and culture.” 
In Paris the United States Delegation felt that the word 
“peace” in the above phrase should be understood in a posi- 
tive sense and should not mean merely an absence of overt 
hostilities; moreover, it felt that all undertakings need not 
contribute directly or immediately to peace in the most exact 
sense. The United States Delegation wanted UNESCO not 
only to be an operating agency on its own account but also 
to act as a stimulating agency, inspiring and supporting the 
work of other organizations, and to act, likewise, as a service 
agency, providing necessary help to member states. 


Subcommissions were set up in Paris to deal with specific 
subject matter areas. The general position stated above 
was incorporated in the instructions to them by the Pro- 
gram Commission. In addition, they were instructed that 
proposals adopted should be feasible in terms of budget and 
staff, that they should be few in number, and that they 
should involve crucially important and obviously useful 
undertakings. 

When all of the recommendations of the subcommissions 
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were assembled together, it was found the requirements had 
not been closely adhered to. The approved proposals were 
one hundred fifty in number and were not all crucially 
important or obviously useful. For the guidance of the 
Director General in choosing projects a Commentary was 
prepared by Mr. Archibald MacLeish as Chairman of the 
Commission’s Drafting Committee. 

The recommendations of the Commentary were not ar- 
ranged by field or by subject. The Commentary employed 
an arrangement by function. Proposals are distinguished 
as they contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations in: 


1. the preservation of men’s knowledge of themselves, 
their world and each other; 

2. the increase of that knowledge through learning, 
science, and the arts; 

3. the dissemination of that knowledge through educa- 
tion and through communications generally. 


The highest priority was proposed by the Commentary 
for assistance toward such rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion work, direct or indirect, as UNESCO can suitably un- 
dertake in connection with any of its projects. 

The basic program of UNESCO as envisioned in the 
Commentary embraced 13 projects: 


1. Plans for a world-wide attack on illiteracy, with the 
development of a program of fundamental education 
and the establishment of minimal educational stand- 
ards. 

2. Plans for a comprehensive revision of textbooks and 
teaching materials in the interest of international 
truthfulness, international understanding, and in- 
ternational peace. _ 

3. A study preliminary to the employment of the new 
and revolutionary developments in mass communi- 
cation which will make it possible to conceive of cul- 
ture in planetary terms. 

4. Action in conjunction with other United Nations 
organs and agencies for the removal of barriers ob- 
structing the international flow of communications 
in all forms, including not only radio and telegraph, 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


but the circulation of books, works of art, films, 
scientific materials, and the like. 


. Coordination of the researches begun by many nations 


on the conditions of life in a tropical area such as 
the great Amazonian forest with a view to resolving 
the difficulties which have thus far prevented the ex- 
ploitation of the needed resources of these regions. 
A study in collaboration with other United Nations 
organizations of the urgent scientific problems aris- 
ing in those regions of the earth where a majority 
of the population is undernourished. 

A study of ‘tensions conducive to war, including 
studies of nationalism and internationalism, the pres- 
sure of populations, and the effect of technological 
progress on the wellbeing of peoples. 

An examination of the philosophic problems of the 
time in an effort to begin to find common ground for 
understanding and agreement between diverse 
philosophies and religions. 

International exchange of persons representative of 
the lives and cultures of their peoples. 

An investigation of conditions affecting the work of 
creative artists. 

The establishment of an international interlibrary 
loan system to make printed materials in any part 
of the earth accessible to readers everywhere. 
Assistance to libraries and schools in their efforts to 
obtain books, museum and scientific materials, and 
works of art from other countries. 

Encouragement in the establishment, where they do 
not now exist, of public and popular libraries and 
museums as aids in the work of mass education. 


It is true, of course, that the First Conference adopted 
the programs of all the subcommissions, giving priorities, 
however, to the thirteen just mentioned in the Commentary. 
For an understanding, then, of the full range of program 
possibilities, it is necessary to remember that the broad 
fields of education, mass communication, libraries and mu- 
seums, natural sciences, the social sciences with philosophy 
and the humanistic studies, and the creative arts, were all 


represented with some very specific recommendations. In 
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addition an exact program of action was drawn up by a 
Commission on Reconstruction and Rehabilitation. 

It seems necessary to mention here the disappointment 
expressed by many people that UNESCO did not go to work 
immediately on all the suggestions placed before it. The 
greatest task confronting UNESCO was that of translating 
the rather general resolutions of the First General Confer- 
ence into a positive work program for 1947. Such a task 
was not an easy one since the resolutions tended to lack 
qualitative judgments and statements of priorities suffi- 
ciently for the Secretariat immediately to translate into the 
1947 work program. It was left to the Secretariat actually 
to prepare the budget of 1947 and to submit it with a corre- 
sponding program statement for approval to the Executive 
Board. 

Many complications upset the orderly course of events. 
First of all, the whole recruitment problem had to be solved 
and some arrangement had to be made whereby those em- 
ployed on the Preparatory Commission might be taken 
over into the new UNESCO organization. Moreover, there 
were some physical and technical difficulties which beset 
the new organization in its attempts to start operations. 
The Hotel Majestic, Maison UNESCO, was neither heated 
nor lighted properly. Mechanical equipment was extremely 
difficult to procure in Europe. Months passed before enough 
typewriters, paper, paper clips, pencils, dictaphones, mime- 
ograph machines, and similar essentials could be secured 
for efficient office operations. 

In addition the wide disparity among the stages of the 
development of National Commissions and National Co- 
operating Bodies has made more difficult the development 
of those programs which rely upon these national bodies for 
their execution. In no other state has the work of the 
National Commission been carried on to the extent that it 
has in the United States. 

In Paris from April 10 to 14, 1947, UNESCO’s eighteen- 
member Executive Board met to discuss the program. 
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Three large scale projects in which virtually all sections 
of UNESCO were to participate were approved. These 
three projects comprise: an educational reconstruction pro- 
gram on behalf of the devastated member countries of 
UNESCO; a campaign for the spread of fundamental edu- 
cation—as part of the long-term campaign against illiter- 
acy; and the promotion of international understanding, 
primarily in the field of education. 


THE 1947 PROGRAM AND THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
COMMISSION 

One of the first requirements for the success of UNESCO’s 
program is to secure the cooperation of National Commis- 
sions or National Cooperating Bodies in member states to 
carry out specific projects or to assist in their realization. 
The United States National Commission early realized its 
obligations in this field and created a Committee on Pro- 
gram Assignments, under the chairmanship of Dr. Waldo 
Leland. This Committee has received requests from 
UNESCO for action by the United States to implement the 
program of UNESCO and has referred such requests to 
appropriate organizations and individuals. Committees of 
experts have been convened to consider certain matters, 
and interested divisions of the Department of State and 
other agencies of government as well as private organiza- 
tions and individuals have been consulted. The Program 
Committee concerned itself, first, with the four UNESCO- 
wide projects approved by the Executive Board of UNESCO 
in April, 1947. 

In the work of reconstruction and rehabilitation projects 
have been referred to the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction. 

In fundamental education a preliminary conference of 
experts was sponsored by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation on May 5, 1947. It was recommended to form a 
standing advisory committee to assist the National Com- 
mission. This group would be under the chairmanship of 
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the United States Commissioner of Education and would 
include anthropologists, sociologists, educators, linguists, 
experts in public health and agriculture, and others. The 
possibility of financing and staffing small teams of experts 
to carry out basic surveys for UNESCO Pilot Projects in 
Fundamental Education was also under consideration. The 
United States also furnished information on adult educa- 
tion for Indians and Negroes. It likewise called attention 
to projects in basic education developed by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Foundation, now being carried on successfully in cer- 
tain South American and Central American states. 

The Program Commission stimulated quite a few activi- 
ties in promoting education for international understand- 
ing. A preliminary conference of experts on education for 
international understanding (Washington area) was held, 
April 17, 1947, to give advice with respect to the participa- 
tion of the United States in the UNESCO program of inter- 
national understanding and to make preparations for the 
work of a larger committee of experts to be called at a later 
date. 

In addition a small subcommittee, with Dr. George Zook 
of the American Council on Education as chairman, was 
appointed to study the present surveys of education for 
international understanding on all levels of education. To 
the American Council on Education, also, went the assign- 
ment on studying the improvement of textbooks and other 
teaching materials. Although it was assumed that the 
Council might assign part of this undertaking to other asso- 
ciations or agencies, the Council was asked to take the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. To compile the list of textbooks and to arrange for 
sending them to the Secretariat of UNESCO at Paris. 

2. To appoint a committee of experts to draft a model 
method of textbook analysis. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace was 
asked to consider the continuation of the work of Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs. 
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The project on international understanding among adults 
was referred to the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation with a request for study, appraisal and criticism and 
recommendations to insure American participation in the 
project. 

No definite action has been taken on the project to or- 
ganize International Study Centers. 

The project that attracted large support and enthusiasm 
was the summer seminar workshop for teachers on educa- 
tion for international understanding. A subcommittee 
composed of members of the preliminary committee of ex- 
perts on international understanding cooperated with rep- 
resentative teachers’ organizations in choosing the candi- 
dates. Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, Director of the Graduate 
Division and Chairman of the Department of Education, 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, represented the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. Dr. McCoy’s re- 
port of the seminar appears elsewhere in this Bulletin. 

As far as the Hylean Amazon Project was concerned, the 
United States was asked to send a delegation to a confer- 
ence on the proposed Institute of the Hylean Amazon, held 
at Belem, Brazil, August 12-20, 1947. In consultation with 
the National Research Council, and with government agen- 
cies, a delegation was appointed consisting of Dr. Reming- 
ton Kellogg, Smithsonian Institute, with Dr. Basset Mc- 
Guire, New York Botanical Gardens, as alternate. 

In the field of education, generally, two projects were 
referred to the American Association for Adult Education. 
The first concerned the broad field of adult education which 
required appraisal and study as well as particular sug- 
gestions for America’s contribution to UNESCO in this 
area; the second dealt with international understanding 
among adults and was referred to Dr. Cartwright, Direc- 
tor of the Association. 

The problem of gathering educational statistics was dis- 
cussed informally at first by Dr. Flynt, of the United 
States Office of Education, and Dr. Hubbard, of the Na- 
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tional Education Association. The United States Office of 
Education, however, will take primary responsibility for - 
action on the final reports. 

Because of UNESCO’s interest in developing a Teacher’s 
Charter, two delegates, Dr. Howard Wilson and Dr. Galen 
Jones, were sent to the joint meeting of UNESCO and the 
International Bureau of Education at Geneva. 

Problems in the fields of library and bibliographical serv- 
ice as well as documentary reproduction were assigned to 
the Library of Congress, to the Society of American 
Archivists, the American Library Association and the As- 
sociation of Research Libraries, with the request that these 
various agencies should work out common problems with 
the closest possible liaison. 

In the field of the natural sciences the National Research 
Council was asked to appraise UNESCO’s program and to 
make suggestions as to ways in which American scientists 
and scientific organizations and institutions might partici- 
pate in the proposed areas of activity. Under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Bart J. Bok, Harvard University, the Na- 
tional Research Council set up a working committee on 
UNESCO which, according to its first bulletin, is to serve 
as a liaison between the great body of American scientists, 
the United States National Commission, and UNESCO. 
Besides acting as a clearing house of information and giv- 
ing special assistance to the United States National Com- 
mission the group plans to promote exchanges of scientists 
under the auspices of UNESCO. 

UNESCO’s program in the social sciences was referred 
to the Social Science Research Council for appraisal and 
suggestions as to means and agencies by which effective 
American participation might be secured. The Council 
agreed that it would examine and criticize the project on 
social tensions and might ultimately call a small confer- 
ence of experts to deal with the subject. The Secretariat 
of UNESCO circulated to fifty American social scientists a 
preliminary analysis of the project without reference to 
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the National Commission. This draft study by Mr. E. 
Shils was reproduced by the National Catholic Educational 
Association and circulated to its member colleges for study 
and comment. Other proposed projects in this area con- 
cern a yearbook of activities in the social sciences and the 
publication of social science abstracts. 

Problems raised by UNESCO in the field of philosophy 
and the humanistic studies were referred to the American 
Council of Learned Societies for appraisal and suggestions 
as to the extent and kind of American participation in these 
fields of study and research. The Council referred a pro- 
posed survey of the field to the American Philosophical 
Association. In addition Dr. Richard McKeon, University 
of Chicago, invited a number of American philosophers to 
submit statements on the rights of man. 

American interest in arts and letters was given impetus 
by the proposal made at the Section Meeting on Arts and 
Letters at the National Conference in Philadelphia in 
March, 1947, that separate autonomous advisory commit- 
tees for the creative arts (usual arts, music, literature, 
theatre) be established to serve under the chairmanship 
of their representatives to the National Commission. This 
suggestion has been transmitted to those members of the 
National Commission especially interested in the arts for 
their suggestions concerning organizations to be consulted 
and concerning personnel for the committees. They were 
also asked to consider the possibility of having these sep- 
arate committees form an over-all advisory council on the 
arts. 

In the area of mass communication the program has less 
tangible results to report. Mr. Lloyd Free, of the United 
States, was appointed as delegate to the committee on a 
world radio network and mass media: programs. Miss 
Edith Ware was appointed as a consultant to the UNESCO 
Relations Staff to advise on UNESCO’s responsibilities in 
copyright matters in consultation with Dr. Waldo Leland. 
Mr. Arthur Compton, Jr., was designated to represent the 
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United States at the meeting of the Commission on Techni- 
cal Needs of Press, Radio and Films in War-Devastated 
Countries which was held in Paris in August, 1947. 


THE PROGRAM OF UNESCO IN 1948 


In August, 1947, the Executive Board of UNESCO pub- 
lished its proposed program for 1948. The Board expressed 
confidence in its proposals because of the experiences it 
had gained during 1947. It had seen many of the projects 
approved by the 1946 Conference begin to produce results; 
it noted, too, a growing world-wide call upon UNESCO’s 
services. 

The Executive Board approached the 1948 program with 
the conviction that the experiences of the first year had em- 
phasized the need, already apparent at the 1946 Confer- 
ence, to organize the many specialized activities approved 
for 1947 into a more coherent program, centered in a limited 
number of major undertakings, each of which is clearly 
related to UNESCO’s purpose. These undertakings rely 
at the same time on the contribution of education at dif- 
ferent levels, the many branches of science, the several 
fields of culture, the various media for the exchange of ideas, 
and the diverse viewpoints of the peoples of the world. 

The program for 1948 necessarily builds on the program 
already approved for 1947, for much of the work to be done 
in 1948 is in continuation of activities started this year. 
The new program, however, differs in form from the 1947 
program because it lays greater stress on UNESCO’s cen- 
tral purpose as viewed in the light of the world situation, 
and stresses the growing points and lines along which it is 
hoped UNESCO will develop. 

The Program Committee of the Executive Board of 
UNESCO, acting on behalf of the Paris Board and with its 
authority, transmitted the proposed program to the mem- 
ber states as a statement of the directions in which it be- 
lieved UNESCO should work in 1948. Shortly thereafter 
it devolved upon the Director General and the Finance Com- 
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mittee to prepare for circulation among the member states 
the proposed budget for these 1948 activities. 


THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION LOOKS AT THE 
1948 PROGRAM 


The United States National Commission for UNESCO, at 
its second annual meeting held in Chicago, September 11-13, 
1947, has examined the proposed program for 1948. It 
was assisted in this examination by Dr. Richard McKeon, 
United States Adviser on UNESCO Affairs at Paris, and 
by Dr. Howard Wilson, who worked closely with UNESCO’s 
original Preparatory Commission. 

The four substantive chapters of the program were dis- 
cussed respectively by four sections of the National Com- 
mission while a fifth section dealt with matters of adminis- 
tration and budget. The results of these discussions, fur- 
ther conducted by the National Commission in full session, 
and approved by it, were submitted to the Secretary of 
State as information and advice respecting the instructions 
of the United States Delegation to the Second General Con- 
ference of UNESCO at Mexico City. 

By considering the commentary of the United States 
National Commission on the proposed new program it is 
possible to summarize it more effectively than would be pos- 
sible if the discussion were restricted to the larger docu- 
ment prepared in Paris. 

The United States National Commission noted with ap- 
proval that the new program was devised under four head- 
ings: 

I. Raising the standards of education, science, and cul- 
ture. 
II. The free flow of ideas. 
III. Education for international understanding. 
IV. Man and the modern world. 


In analyzing this fourfold program the United States 
National Commission did not attempt to evaluate each and 
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every project laid before it. It did undertake, however, to 
point out certain activities which it believed to be of urgent 
importance, and it also indicated others which, in its opin- 
ion, may be excluded from the present program. 

In evaluating Chapter I, Raising the Standards of Edu- 
cation, Science, and Culture, the National Commission as- 
signed highest priority to educational reconstruction in the 
war-devastated countries, and to fundamental education, 
with due recognition of their close inter-relationship and 
with the provision that fundamental education should in- 
clude the concept of equal educational opportunity for all 
as provided in the Constitution of UNESCO. 

The Commission urged that steps be taken by UNESCO 
to secure agreements by countries receiving rehabilitation 
supplies to assure their entrance free of duties, and that 
UNESCO furnish films and other audio-visual materials 
demonstrating the need for educational reconstruction as 
soon as possible in order to promote efforts to secure funds 
and material assistance. 

The Commission also recommended that UNESCO collab- 
orate to the fullest extent with the appropriate organs of 
the United Nations, including the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, in promoting general economic and social 
reconstruction, encouraging recognition of the importance 
of educational, scientific and cultural reconstruction within 
these general programs and making the facilities of 
UNESCO available in the development of cooperative proj- 
ects of joint interest. 

It was further recommended that the Government of the 
United States continue its efforts to include the former 
enemy countries in the program of UNESCO for educa- 
tional reconstruction. 

In the field of fundamental education the Commission 
realized that there has not yet been worked out a practical 
definition of that term and suggested that the Secretariat 
of UNESCO should endeavor to secure general agreement 
in the matter. The Commission also recommended that 
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UNESCO should employ competent staff to assist selected 
areas in the promotion of fundamental education and that 
the successful experience of the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation in certain Latin American countries should be 
carefully studied. 

The Commission regarded a Charter for Teachers as a 
desirable project for initiation and execution by teachers’ 
organizations, with the cooperation of UNESCO and be- 
lieved that the educational process involved would be of 
especial value. 

The Commission recommended that UNESCO cooperate 
with the International Labor Organization and other or- 
gans of the United Nations in an international study of the 
barriers to access to education for all including the working 
out of a Charter for Youth and of other measures calcu- 
lated to overcome present barriers. 

The Commission also recommended that UNESCO or- 
ganize an international conference on higher education for 
the consideration of such matters as university functions in 
the modern world, the equivalence of degrees, the establish- 
ment of an international seminar in teacher education and 
the possible need for the formation of an international or- 
ganization in higher education. 


It was also the belief of the Commission that not only 
films but all other audio-visual materials for education 
should be included in plans for promoting their production, 
and that the UNESCO Secretariat should endeavor to se- 
cure at the earliest possible moment an international con- 
vention for the free exchange of such materials among the 
signatory countries. 


CHAPTER II. THE FREE FLOW OF IDEAS 
The National Commission endorsed. the emphasis in the 
program for 1948 on exchange of persons and suggested 
that industrial and agricultural workers be included in such 
exchanges. UNESCO should itself administer the details 
of exchanges of persons but it should collect and make 
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available all useful information respecting needs, oppor- 
tunities, results, standards, and other related matters. 
UNESCO should not commit itself to any specified number 
of exchanges but should attempt to supplement, so far as 
funds are available, the programs of the member countries. 
UNESCO should also maintain effective liaison with the 
fellowship programs of the United Nations and other inter- 
governmental organizations as well as with national pro- 
grams such as that to be set up by the United States under 
the Fulbright law. Studies should be made of obstacles to 
exchanges caused by governmental regulations, limitations 
on travel and other difficulties such as lack of dollar ex- 
change and remedial measures should be sought. 

The National Commission recommended that the United 
States delegation in the Second General Conference of 
UNESCO be instructed to propose that UNESCO request 
the Member States to provide annual reports on their re- 
spective exchange programs, and to relate such programs 
to the activities of their respective National Commissions 
or other cooperating bodies, in order that they may more 
effectively implement the objectives of UNESCO. 

The National Commission noted with regret that the pro- 
gram for 1948 seriously modifies and weakens the program 
with reference to mass media as approved by the First 
General Conference, especially as regards the removal of 
obstacles to the free flow of ideas by word and image across 
national boundaries. The Commission called attention to 
the fact that the First General Conference gave high pri- 
ority to a survey of the press, the film, telecommunication 
and postal services for the purpose of ascertaining the ade- 
quacy of existing channels to the world’s communication 
needs, as well as to action, in conjunction with other United 
Nations agencies, looking toward the removal of barriers 
obstructing the flow of communication. High priority was 
also given to a study of the possibility of setting up a world 
radio network, the results of which were to be reported to 
the Second General Conference. These plans seemed to 
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have been modified if not actually abandoned, and the Na- 
tional Commission urged that they be restored to high pri- 
ority in the program for 1948 and that they be actively for- 
warded by the UNESCO Secretariat. 

The Commission recommended that UNESCO should pro- 
mote intergovernmental agreements, to be effectively car- 
ried out, for the international exchange of official publica- 
tions among the governments of the world, and for the 
international exchange of publications generally among 
scientific, educational and cultural organizations and insti- 
tutions, and that it should study the possible extension of 
international exchange to other materials than publications. 

The Commission strongly endorsed the statement of the 
program for 1948 respecting the use of a system of book 
coupons to facilitate the acquisition of books by countries 
of depreciated currency, and it urges that the activities of 
the American Book Center for Devastated Countries, Inc., 
be continued. 

The Commission believed that the matter of international 
copyright is of great importance from the point of view of 
the interest of UNESCO and it noted with satisfaction that 
a conference of experts on copyright has been convened by 
the Secretariat. The Commission urged that the United 
States Delegation to the General Conference of UNESCO be 
instructed to support the position that UNESCO should act 
effectively in consultation with representatives of the groups 
affected by copyright laws for the development of a satis- 
factory universal system of international copyright rela- 
tions which take into account the desirability of providing 
adequate incentives to authors and publishers and the pro- 
tection of labor standards applicable to the publishing in- 
dustry, without, however, committing itself to any existing 
system. 

~ The Commission recommended that plans for the pro- 
motion of large scale production of inexpensive books and 
reproductions and facsimilies be referred to the UNESCO 
Commission on Technical Needs in Mass Communication 
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and urged that the activities of this Commission be encour- 
aged and continued. 

The National Commission reaffirmed its interest in the 
principle of free access to archaeological sites for purposes 
of scientific research. 

The National Commission noted with gratification that 
the program for 1948 recognizes that one of the paramount 
problems of education, science and culture on the interna- 
tional level is that of language and it recommended that 
there be called during the coming year, under the auspices 
of UNESCO, an international conference of experts in the 
teaching of modern languages for the discussion of recent 
advances in methods of learning such languages. 


The National Commission called attention to the fact that 
UNESCO has not as yet outlined a program for the use of 
the creative arts, except in the field of education, in carry- 
ing out the basic objectives of UNESCO, although it is 
clear that the arts constitute natural channels of communi- 
cation among all peoples, and that sometimes they are almost 
the only available channels. The Commission thought that 
such a program should be planned. 


The National Commission recommended that the publi- 
cations and other matter prepared by UNESCO, the Secre- 
tariat of the National Commission, and organizations in- 
terested in the program of UNESCO intended for mass dis- 
tribution take account of the need to present such material 
in language calculated to make it widely and readily under- 
stood. It is also recommended that the Literary Pool be 
strengthened, particularly by the preparation of suitable 
brief informational statements on the life and culture of 
various nations and people. 

The National Commission recommended that the United 
States Delegation to the Second General Conference be in- 
structed to oppose the expansion of the Hylean Amazon 
project beyond present commitments. 
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CHAPTER III. EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING 

The Commission believed that further effort should be 
made to define the concept of education for international 
understanding. 

The Commission attached great importance to the project 
for the analysis of textbooks and believed that it should be 
restored to the status approved by the First General Con- 
ference, under the title ‘““A Program for the Improvement 
of Textbooks and Teaching Materials as aids in develop- 
ing International Understanding.” The Commission he- 
lieved that that part of the program of 1947 which provides 
that “UNESCO should undertake the responsibility of re- 
porting to the General Conference instances of textbooks 
inimical to peace among nations” should be emphasized, 
and that the analysis of textbooks should be extended to 
the educational programs of non-member States. The 
Commission was gratified to learn of the progress made 
under the auspices of the American Council on Education 
in the study of the methods of textbook analysis as a con- 
tribution to the execution of the UNESCO program and 
hopes that the work may be continued as a demonstration 
of the importance of the project. 

The American Delegation should advance and support 
proposals for the investigation by the organization of 
methods of education for international understanding and 
for the development of attitudes conducive to peace. Such 
investigations should direct themselves to the processes by 
which nations organize and give practice, within their own 
boundaries, to their people in the arts of peaceful cooper- 
ation. They should be more than mere fact-finding investi- 
gations. They should be sociological studies of great scope 
and depth. 

The Commission was impressed by the success of the 
UNESCO Teacher’s Seminar on Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding held at Sévres this past summer under 
the direction of Dr. Howard E. Wilson and urged that if 
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possible at least four similar seminars should be organized 
for 1948 in different regions of the world. The Commis- 
sion believed that the techniques of the seminar at Sévres, 
which emphasized the importance of direct contacts among 
peoples of different countries should also be employed for 
other fields than that of education. 

The Commission recommended that the collection of in- 
formation respecting methods and materials of adult edu- 
cation be expedited and that the questionnaire on the sub- 
ject be supplemented by first-hand investigations in each 
member country. The Commission also recommended that 
a conference of experts on the contribution of adult edu- 
cation to peace and security be held by UNESCO in 1948, 
that full consideration be given to the use of mass media 
of communication as instruments of adult education, and 
that the term adult education be understood to include the 
total educational activities conducted at the adult level by 
civic, religious, labor and other groups. 

The Commission recommended that UNESCO take steps 
to develop an international youth service program to further 
the purpose of UNESCO and that to that end it establish 
contacts with international youth groups and clubs, both 
student and non-student. 

The Commission also recommended that consideration be 
given to the development of methods by which young chil- 
dren may be given experiences leading to international un- 
derstanding and parents and teachers of young children 
may be given effective preparation in this field. 


CHAPTER IV. MAN AND THE MODERN WORLD 

The Commission considered that the problem of tensions 
affecting international understanding must furnish a cen- 
tral theme of the program of UNESCO and must be ac- 
corded a very high, possibly the highest, priority. It should 
be pointed out, however, that not only is it important to 
find and reduce the tensions that lead toward war but it is 
perhaps even more important to recognize and strengthen 
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the forces which are working for peace. The proposed pro- 
gram includes the study of both kinds of forces. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission recommended that the study of ten- 
sions be pushed but that special provision should be made 
for the study of tensions in those areas where they are 
most severe and where it is hoped progress of a practical 
nature may be achieved towards the promotion of world 
peace. 

The Commission believed that the proposal for increas- 
ing understanding of the social implications and functions 
of education, science and culture is relevant to the objec- 
tives of UNESCO although no specific project has been 
formulated. It should be noted that a well-considered state- 
ment of the social implications of the sciences has recently 
been prepared by the Committee on Science in its Social 
Relations of the International Council of Scientific Unions, 
which should be useful in planning projects in this area. 

The Commission recommended that the proposed survey 
of the education of town and country planners and of the 
scientific objectives underlying modern town and country 
planning be postponed, but that the proposal to explore with 
the Economic and Social Council and other agencies the 
possible organization of an International Institute of Home 
and Community Planning be approved with a low priority, 
as also the project for participation by UNESCO in a con- 
ference of experts on the Conservation of World Resources 
to be convened by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. The Commission did not approve the pro- 
posals respecting the conservation of nature and wildlife, 
not because they lack merit but because they do not appear 
to be appropriate for undertaking by UNESCO as a contri- 
bution to peace and security. 

The Commission has examined a project for the prepa- 
ration of map bases required for geographic studies adapted 
to UNESCO’s educational objectives which it approves for 
inclusion in the program for 1948 but with a low priority. 
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CHAPTER V. ACTION BY GOVERNMENTS AND PEOPLE 


The National Commission expressed its emphatic approval 
of the statement in the program for 1948 respecting the 
formation of national commissions and recommended that 
the United States Delegation to the Second General Confer- 
ence be instructed to support the policy here expressed. The 
National Commission will be glad to furnish information 
and documentary material respecting its own structure and 
activities and suggests that provision be made at Mexico 
City for an exchange of experiences with respect to na- 
tional commissions and other cooperating bodies and for 
the discussion of their appropriate activities. 

The National Commission also expressed special approval 
of the intention expressed in the program to cooperate fully 
with the United Nations and with the related intergovern- 
mental agencies. Effective relationships at the working 
level must be sought with the United Nations and other 
specialized agencies with a view to the coordination of the 
development and execution of their respective programs 
and to make possible specific use of UNESCO’s services in 
appropriate cases. Thus UNESCO should be prepared to 
participate effectively in meetings of the United Nations 
and other specialized agencies or with their representatives 
in regard to the contributions it can make in its field of 
competence. Among other steps to this end the organiza- 
tion of the New York office of UNESCO should be reex- 
amined and strengthened. The UNESCO Secretariat should 
also take active steps through personal visits as well as 
through publications to maintain closer relations with 
Member States with a view to informing them of the various 
aspects and programs of the work of UNESCO and the 
manner in which they can best participate in its program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS RESPECTING THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
UNESCO 

The National Commission believed that the success of the 

program adopted by UNESCO requires a suitable plan of 
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organization, the recruitment and training of competent 
staff, and adequate budget, sound financial management, 
and the support of more countries than are now members. 
Accordingly, the Commission offered the following recom- 
mendations: 


I. Organization of the Secretariat 


a. That immediately following the determination of the 
1948 program by the General Conference, the Direc- 
tor General develop an effective plan of organization 
to carry out the adopted program. 

b. That, upon adoption of the plan of organization, defi- 
nitive appointments of key officials be made at as 
early a date as possible after a thorough search for 
the best qualified persons in order to provide a nucleus 
of permanent officials who can assume the necessary 
responsibilities for the program and to improve the 
morale of the Secretariat. 


II. Personnel for UNESCO 


a. That an improvement is required in the geographic 
distribution among both program and administrative 
personnel. That in considering Americans for key 
posts in the Secretariat, emphasis should be placed 
on program positions. That an informed and re- 
sponsible UNESCO representative should be attached 
to the United Nations recruitment services in New 
York to utilize the experience and resources of United 
Nations, and deal authoritatively with applicants. 

b. That UNESCO devote more attention to the training 
of new personnel and cooperate with the United 
Nations anc other specialized agencies in develop- 
ment of training programs. 


c. That the top officials of the UNESCO Secretariat, kept 
at the minimum required to effectuate the program, 
should have the qualifications necessary to provide 
effective leadership over their program assignments, 
and that expert consultants brought in on a tempo- 
rary basis should be integrated into the regular work- 
ing organization. 

d. That, in borrowing personnel from other international 
organizations, the same criteria should be applied as 
are used in appointing regular personnel. 











III. 


a. 
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Budget and Finance 


That, in accordance with the Commission’s conviction 
that the American people will support such a move, a 
substantial increase in the 1948 UNESCO Budget 
should be authorized, provided the funds are used to 
finance a sound program and provided the sum in- 
volved would not place too great a burden on other 
member nations of UNESCO, or on potential mem- 
ber nations. > 

That in allocating funds among projects and pro- 
grams of UNESCO, the criterion to be used is the 
degree to which each project furthers the maintenance 
of peace and security through education, science and 
culture; that a proper balance in relation to priority 
be maintained among the projects comprising 
UNESCO’s program; that the General Conference 
limit its authorization of projects to work that can be 
done under its appropriations; and, that the Execu- 
tive Board refrain from diluting the high priority 
projects approved by the General Conference. 

That means must be found to ensure the widest pos- 
sible distribution of UNESCO’s publications, and that 
if funds contributed by member Governments are not 
sufficient, private contributions should be encouraged 
both for the use of National Commissions and for 
UNESCO. 

That the scale of contributions to the UNESCO Budget 
for 1948 should be based on the scale adopted by the 
United Nations (adjusted to fit the smaller member- 
ship of UNESCO). 

That, in order both to provide the broadest possible 
support for UNESCO’s budget and to ensure world- 
wide implementation of UNESCO’s program, a strong 
effort be made to enlarge UNESCO’s membership. 


This report of the United States National Commission 


was, 
who 


in its final form, largely the work of Dr. Waldo Leland, 
compiled it from the conclusions reached by the five 


working committees of the United States National Commis- 


sion. 


It gives an accurate picture of our national attitude 


toward the proposed program and indicates the direction 


that 
1947 


debate will take during the Mexico City conference in 
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THE UNESCO PROGRAM IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS 

Since the UNESCO program is still in its initial stages, it 
naturally follows that very little has been undertaken in a 
positive way in Catholic colleges and schools that really can 
be said to have furthered the basic intents of the new organ- 
ization. Several symposia have been held on the nature 
and intent of UNESCO; little has been done about the sub- 
stantive program. Chiefly UNESCO has been at fault in 
this matter since its slow beginnings have prevented it from 
keeping member states informed. When the program gets 
under way, however, it is anticipated that something con- 
crete will be made available as a working program on the 
school and college level. The problems with which UNESCO 
is concerned are educational problems; educational institu- 
tions can make a real contribution and it is anticipated that 
they will be eager and willing todo so. If the response from 
educational institutions to challenges made by UNESCO 
are as prompt and enthusiastic as those of national organi- 
zations, then UNESCO can look forward to a very satisfac- 
tory working relationship on this level. Teachers and 
students are, as yet, an untapped resource. Seminars and 
student groups will work with zeal on the separate ele- 
ments of the problems of world understanding if some well 
planned efforts are made to use this resource. It would be 
a serious mistake to work out all of UNESCO’s problems on 
the high level of professional research interests and fail to 
translate these problems to the level where a great contribu- 
tion can be made. The Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
was often at fault in this and, indeed, its failure may have 
been caused by its inability to draw upon the talents and 
interest of all rungs of the educational ladder. It will be 
up to UNESCO and the National Commission to inform 
teachers and professors of the nature of the proposed pro- 
gram; it will also be their duty to provide study materials 
for all educational levels or in some way make these ma- 
terials available to voluntary educational associations for 
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distribution to their memberships. Peace and world un- 
derstanding are admittedly the pecople’s business. UNESCO 
will certainly fail if it neglects to enlist the support of all 
the people. For UNESCO to succeed it is necessary for our 
citizens, young and old, to do something concrete; merely 
reading about UNESCO’s educational and scientific accom- 
plishments will soon disillusion UNESCO’s potentially 
powerful adherents. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
FOR UNESCO 


The first meeting of the International Catholic Coordinat- 
ing Committee took place in Paris between September 26 
and 29. This committee, now functioning at 181 Rue de la 
Pompe, is composed at the present time of some eleven na- 
tional members and a half dozen others designated by such 
Catholic international organizations as maintain or aspire 
to maintain relations with UNESCO. 

Monsignor Blanchet, Rector of the Institut Catholique of 
Paris, is chairman of the group, and Canon Jacques Rupp, 
of Notre Dame, is permanent general secretary. As origin- 
ally planned, the foreign or non-French members were to 
be recruited from two sources: representatives of Catholic 
international organizations concerned with UNESCO, and 
persons designated by the hierarchy of each country having 
membership in UNESCO. Letters were addressed to the 
hierarchies of these countries to secure suitable candidates 
among their nationals living in Europe. 

The existence of the Committee is recognized by UNESCO 
itself; active relations have been maintained with it and 
with Dr. Julian Huxley, as well as with other functionaries 
who have visited the Committee’s headquarters and have 
taken note of its proposed relation to the international or- 
ganization. 

The members of the Committee now include representa- 
tives from Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Peru, Czechoslovakia, 
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and the United States. Mr. Richard Pattee, Adviser on In- 
ternational Relations to the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, represents the United States on the Commissicn. 

Canon Jacques Rupp will attend the Mexico City Con- 
ference as observer for the Committee. 


THE FUTURE OF UNESCO 


How long will UNESCO last? What can be expected of 
the new organization by way of concrete results? In its 
short life much money and effort has been expended to in- 
sure the success of UNESCO. The ideas basic to the 
UNESCO program, apparently, have had and now possess 
more appeal to a wider range of people than any of the 
agencies auxiliary to the United Nations. But what will 
all this interest add up to? Will UNESCO fade into insig- 
nificance and operate in a vacuum as did.its predecessor, the 
Institute for Intellectual Cooperation? 

The absence of Russia from UNESCO conferences has 
been a major concern for many people. On this subject the 
comments of Dr. George Stoddard, writing in the New 
York Times for Sunday, September 7, 1947, are worth re- 
peating. Said Dr. Stoddard: 

Many observers feel that UNESCO cannot succeed, even 
in a limited fashion, without the support of Russia, and 
Russia thus far has firmly abstained from membership. 
Everybody wonders why. Russia had a voice through coun- 
tries friendly to her in both London and Paris, and it was 
evident that she fears a Western coalition. In UNESCO, 
also, Russia might resent the power of ideas freely com- 
municated, the mass media, the interchange of persons and 
the right to inspect textbooks and other materials. 

So far as I know, there is nothing that UNESCO can do 
to change the rules of the game. It would be better for 
Russia to stay out until it is willing to meet with other 
nations under conditions of free speech, majority rule and 
the exchange of persons. 

It is crucial, if UNESCO is to succeed at all, that its prac- 
tical purposes be less than universal, somewhat lower than 
the stars and shorter than all time. Americans funda- 
mentally do not want war. If they were sure that any 
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political action was leading in that direction, they would 
probably change direction. 

UNESCO as a soft doctrine is doomed to failure. 
UNESCO, willing to fight with all its weapons—the weap- 
ons of education, science, and culture—can still be a potent 
instrument. It may not immediately overcome the force of 
a single nation determined to stop the free flow of ideas and 
thus render its work ineffective. Power in UNESCO, as in 
the United Nations, will be gained through exercise. When- 
ever any nation refuses to subscribe to UNESCO, once 
having accepted its charter, we shall be confronted with 
danger. Anybody getting ready to fight should stay out 
of UNESCO. 

Some concern has been expressed about the cool attitude 
of Central and South American states toward UNESCO. 
Many of these nations sent observers to the Paris Confer- 
ence but have, nevertheless, refrained from joining. One 
of the excuses offered for this failure to join UNESCO was 
the cost of membership. In many instances national budgets 
have been strained by the contribution required by U.N. 
and its subsidiary organizations. Another reason for the 
failure to become a member of UNESCO has been the mis- 
taken notion that the organization has been created chiefly 
for European relief. South American and Central Amer- 
ican countries feel that any relief measures to be under- 
taken might very well begin at home where in some in- 
stances the need for help is acute. In still other cases 
‘UNESCO is looked upon by some states as a godless organ- 
ization dedicated to the formation of a completely secularist 
world devoid of all religious or spiritual basis. The pro- 
posed philosophy for UNESCO presented by the Director 
General at the initial session in Paris did much to confirm 
suspicions aroused in this area. 


UNESCO AND RELIGION 


The following commentary, entitled “Has Religion Been 
_ Left Out’ of UNESCO?” appeared in the World Alliance 
News Letter for October, 1947: 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
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Organization, usually known as UNESCO, has been often 
criticized for having “left out religion.” This accusation, 
wholly unjustified, was answered recently by a statement 
adopted at the Regional Conference of UNESCO in Denver. 

The section on religion directed by Rabbi Manuel Lader- 
man, Hebrew Educational Alliance; Father Hubert Newell, 
then Superintendent of Schools in the Archdiocese of Den- 
ver, now Coadjutor Bishop of Cheyenne; Rev. Harold Gil- 
more, Executive Secretary, Colorado Council of Churches; 
Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert, President, Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Dr. Floyd Sampson, chairman, Department of 
Religion, University of Denver, adopted a statement of 
principles designed to “serve as a basis for the development 
of future dynamic relations between religion and 
UNESCO.” ... 


In discussing “The Spiritual Basis of UNESCO,” the 
Denver group noted in the statement of principles: 


The preamble to the Constitution of UNESCO declares 
that among the final causes of war are suspicion and mis- 
trust in men’s minds, and that these attitudes must be dis- 
placed by a sense of the dignity and equality of men, and a 
spirit of mutual assistance and concern, and on the moral 
solidarity of mankind. 

Such qualities are essentially spiritual, and it is in arous- 
ing, nurturing, and molding these attitudes, upon which 
UNESCO declares its success to depend, that religion makes 
its most significant contribution to the movement. For 
religion comprehends those moral and spiritual experiences 
that stimulate motivation, direct purpose, enhance energy, 
strengthen conviction, and increase fellowship on the higher 
levels of human living—in short, that produce the requisite 
fundament of spirit on which the nations can be effectively 
united in action. 


The specific subject of “Religion and UNESCO” was con- 
sidered in these paragraphs: 


This common religious experience of mankind finds ex- 
pression in all the great religions of the world, each of 
which enhances in its own way the total spiritual and moral 
life of humanity. For by religion we mean the understand- 
ing commonly shared by the people of the world of the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Power or Being, with the reverence and 
self-discipline that spring from this concept; out of which 
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grow our recognition of the dignity and worth of man, our 
development of goodwill and the community that embodies 
it, our acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the moral law 
and our reverence for it and obedience to it, and our con- 
cern for human destiny. 

These religious interests and emphases, common to the 
faiths of mankind issue in such social attitudes as justice, 
equality, and liberty ; human brotherhood; unity; tolerance; 
and mutual respect and assistance—those attitudes that con- 
stitute “the defenses of peace in the minds of men.” 

Herein lies the challenge of UNESCO to the religions of 
the world. To meet this challenge it is necessary that the 
several religions shall search out and emphasize those uni- 
versal elements within each, by virtue of which cooperation 
in the attainment of world community is made possible; 
shall provide channels and outlets by which the energies 
and programs of organized religion in behalf of world com- 
munity can find wider and more intense expression: shall 
develop skills and activities on a world-wide scale which can 
effectively implement in community living the motivations 
to human brotherhood which religion generates; and shall 
create and use more effective means of interfaith coopera- 
tion in the common task of furthering world fellowship. 


The statement concludes with the reminder that 
“UNESCO Begins at Home”: 


In meeting this global challenge, religion should not for- 
get that its necessary base of operations is the local com- 
munity. The program of UNESCO in church, synagogue, 
or temple must therefore include such practical elements as 
the elimination of all racial discrimination from the life of 
the local religious group and its neighborhood; the inaugu- 
ration of activities which draw all religious, racial, eco- 
nomic, and cultural elements of the neighborhood into co- 
operative endeavor to attain common spiritual goods; and 
the establishing of living relations between the local neigh- 
borhood and other similar neighborhoods located afar in 
the global community. By such means not only shall 
spiritual democracy, the foundation of world peace, be 
firmly planted in the neighborhoods of the world, but these 
neighborhoods shall be so bound together in world com- 
munity that we may reasonably hope that the fabric of 
global society will not be torn again by war. 
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CONCLUSION 


UNESCO is beginning to function smoothly in Paris; 
its real success will be assured when the Paris program is 
supported by National Commissions and Cooperating Bodies 
in each member state. Voluntary agencies in their turn 
must assist the National Commissions to function as effec- 
tively as possible. The immediate concern of educators is 
to guarantee understanding of and participation in the 
UNESCO program on all school levels as quickly as possible. 
The chain of information from Paris through the National 
Commissions and to the schools must be unbroken. The 
greatest requirement is a faster flow of information along 
this chain. The operation will not be a success unless the 
exchange is mutual. UNESCO must put the schools to work 
on the problem of international understanding. The schools 
are eager to cooperate and await their cue from UNESCO. 
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FOREWORD 


It was my privilege to participate in the first international 
seminar devoted to education for international understand- 
ing organized by UNESCO. The Seminar was held in 
Sévres (a suburb of Paris), France, from July 21 to August 
20, 1947. United States participants in this Seminar were 
selected through the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO in cooperation with representative national 
teachers organizations. In a general way, therefore, I was 
representing American education. My selection, however, 
was made by the Commission in cooperation with the 
National Catholic Educational Association. Accordingly, 
I was especially representing the N.C.E.A. to which organi- 
zation I respectfully submit the following report on the 
Seminar. 

The report begins with a general description of the Semi- 
nar—setting, personnel, purposes, and difficulties encoun- 
tered. There is then presented my own evaluation of the 
Seminar, including a discussion of the pertinent question 
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“What about Russia?” The report concludes with my 
personal reaction to the Seminar as a Catholic and a worker 
in the field of Catholic education. 


GENERAL NOTES. ON THE SEMINAR 


Thirty-one countries sent a total of eighty participants 
to the first international seminar organized as a part of 
UNESCO’s program in education for international under- 
standing. The participants in this six-week meeting in- 
cluded teachers, administrative officials, educational writers 
and editors from each member country. Unofficially attend- 
ing were representatives of three non-member countries, 
Italy, Hungary, and Switzerland. The countries sending 
participants to the Seminar were Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Greece, 
Haiti, Holland, Hungary, India, Iran, Italy, New Zealand, 
Norway, Poland, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, and Venezuela. 
The Seminar was housed in the International Center at 
Sévres, where the participants lived and all conferences 
were held. 


The staff of the Seminar was made up of scholars from 
various fields and countries. Directing it was Howard E. 
Wilson, formerly Professor at Harvard University and now 
Associate Director of the Division of Education of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, New York City. 
Assistant Director was Jean Guiton, formerly of the Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation, now of the UNESCO Sec- 
retariat. Heads of sections were Jacques Lambert, Professor 
of Comparative Law at the University of Lyon, and Robert 
J. Havighurst, Professor of Education at the University of 
Chicago. Serving on the staff of the two sections were 
Therese Brosse, specialist in medicine and psychology from 
France; Chou Ling, member of the permanent delegation 
of China to UNESCO; Julio de la Fuente, anthropologist 
and Assistant Director of the Department of Indian Affairs 
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of Mexico; Henry V. Dicks, Professor of Psychiatry of the 
University of Leeds; Leonard Kenworthy, educator from 
the UNESCO Secretariat; Olav Paus-Grunt, special con- 
sultant from the Department of Public Information of the 
United Nations; Charles E. Phillips, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Toronto; Hilda Taba, psychologist 
on the staff of the American Council on Education; A. T. 
Macbeth Wilson, psychiatrist on the staff of the Travistock 
Institute in London; and Antoni Wojcicki, Polish member of 
the staff of the Department of Social Affairs of the United 
Nations. 


The Seminar was conducted informally, with a flexible 
schedule of meetings prepared weekly. In general, how- 
ever, two types of activity were scheduled each day: One 
was small-committee meetings where specific phases of 
education for international understanding were discussed 
intensively and reports prepared; the second was whole- 
group meetings where subjects of general significance were 
discussed under the leadership of an expert invited for a 
particular session. 


Each of the small groups or committees worked on some 
one study or project under the leadership of a staff member. 
One group prepared bibliographies on teaching for interna- 
tional understanding. Others drafted statements of basic 
principles, viewed and evaluated educational films, prepared 
suggestions for teachers of modern languages and of social 
sciences, studied interchange of pupils, analyzed programs 
of teacher education, prepared teaching outlines on the 
United Nations, and studied the culture pattern of the vari- 
ous nations as they affected young people. In each group 
emphasis was, of course, on implications for international 
understanding. 

Many distinguished lecturers appeared before the whole- 
group meetings of the Seminar to present their ideas and 
lead discussion on the aspect of education for international 
understanding in which they were especially competent. 
Among them were Jean Piaget, of the International Bureau 
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of Education in Geneva; Martin Bunster, of the Ministry 
of Education in Chile; Antonio Goubaud-Carrera, Director 
of the Indian Institute of Guatemala; Andre Mayer, Pro- 
fessor of the College of France; Margaret Mead, of the 
American Museum of Natural History; Arvid Broderson, 
social scientist of the UNESCO Secretariat; Herman Finer, 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Chicago; 
John Grierson, of the UNESCO Secretariat; Robert Fenaux, 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Belgium; John C. H. 
Wu, Minister of China to the Vatican; Hsu Mao, Judge of 
the International Court at the Hague; E. R. Walker, of the 
Australian Legation in Paris; Mirkine Guetzervitch, Dean 
of the Faculty of Law and Political Science of the Ecole 
Libre des Huates Etudes de New York; Raymond Aron, 
political writer for The Figaro, and Haakon Bugge-Mahrt, 
of the Norwegian Embassy in Paris. 


PARTICIPANTS AT THE SEMINAR 


As previously indicated, the participants in the Seminar 
from the United States were selected through the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO in cooperation 
with representative teachers organizations in this country. 
Five persons, in addition to the writer, made up the Ameri- 
can delegation. They were representative of the NEA, 
Negro education, teacher unions, and teachers colleges. It 
is significant to note that the method of selection of the 
United States participants resulted in a more comprehen- 
sive representation of American education than was to be 
found in most countries where the choice of delegates was 
made by a ministry of education. The tendency in such coun- 
tries was to send only persons representing government- 
operated schools, and not infrequently, apparently, all dele- 
gates were of the same political faith of the ministry. For 
example, while ministry of education officials in France 
stated that over half of the secondary school students of 
that country are in Catholic schools, there was no repre- 
sentation of French Catholic education at the Seminar. 
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PURPOSES OF THE SEMINAR 


This Seminar, as all UNESCO projects, was organized to 
contribute to the peace and security of the world. It was 
felt that one contribution could be made by the participants 
themselves who would be able to influence education in their 
own countries along.lines developed in the sessions. A sec- 
ond contribution was planned through publishing for teach- 
ers and school administrators of member nations any mate- 
rials developed at the Seminar. These materials were to 
suggest what the schools could do to further international 
understanding. 


Accordingly, therefore, Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Director 
of the Seminar, described its two purposes as (1) broaden- 
ing the international understanding of the key educators 
participating; and (2) producing published materials on 
what the schools can do to further international under- 
standing. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE SEMINAR 


It was, of course, impossible to gather eighty persons 
from thirty-one countries under one roof without encoun- 
tering difficulties. Many of these difficulties turned out to 
be the same as those arising in all meetings attended by 
persons from many nations. They were much the same as 
those arising in school when efforts are made to develop 
greater international understanding. They are all fraught 
with the possibilities of creating international misunder- 
standing. Yes, difficulties, some serious and some less grave, 
were encountered in the Seminar at Sévres. They were 
resolved with varying success. 


Perhaps the most serious difficulty in a gathering of this 
kind, as it is in all efforts to develop international under- 
standing, is that of language. French and English are the 
two official languages of UNESCO. All delegates to the 
Seminar were required to speak one of these two languages. 
Merely making such a requirement, however, does not solve 
the problem because the group breaks down into those who 
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speak French and those who speak English. At the general 
meetings attended by all delegates, therefore, it was neces- 
sary to translate the entire proceedings—all lectures, dis- 
cussions, questions, and answers. The small discussion and 
production committees were so formed that each was either 
completely French or completely English speaking. At best 
these measures were merely partial solutions to the language 
problem, however, for the general translations tended to be 
boring to one who understood both languages and equally 
boring to those who sat through half of each conference 
listening to a language they did not understand. 

While the language situation was a bit annoying and 
inconvenient to those who spoke one or other of the two 
official languages as a native tongue, to those who had 
neither as a native tongue (the Pole, the Indian, or the 
Scandinavian, for example) language constituted a serious 
barrier to effective participation. For it soon became clear 
to all that no matter how well one knows a foreign language 
he finds difficulty in contributing to a profound discussion 
and in stating precisely a complex idea in any but his native 
language. This was evident even with the professional inter- 
preters employed at the Seminar. The interpreters also knew 
one of the languages better than the other. Therefore they 
could translate into that language with preciseness ; but they 
were unable to translate out of it with anywhere near the 
same preciseness; and international understanding demands 
preciseness of translation. Otherwise misunderstanding 
results. 

Another language pitfall which slowed up discussions 
arose from the use of words of similar root in English and 
French. Such words provide the handiest word for trans- 
lation, yet their connotations in the two languages may be 
quite different. For example, an English speaking delegate 
with dictionary knowledge of French objected on one occa- 
sion to the French use of transformer in regard to society. 
He argued that the idea of modify, instead of sweeping 
change as implied by transform, should be substituted. The 
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result of considerable discussion was that, dictionaries to 
the contrary, the French transformer did not carry the 
meaning of transform; it meant to modify. 

Language was not the only obstacle to progress at the 
conference. Each delegate brought his own prejudices and 
suspicions. A number of delegates were suspicious of the 
whole Seminar as “another instance of American cultural 
imperialism.” The fact that there was an American direc- 
tor, that there were perhaps too many American discussion 
leaders, that there were symptoms of the American tend- 
ency of guiding “democratic conferences,” and that mimeo- 
graphing and questionnaire techniques were widely used— 
all these Americanisms strengthened this suspicion. Some 
difficulty came up over differing basic ways of approaching 
problems. The Europeans tend to examine a problem, define 
terms, and discuss the problem in general before getting 
down to work. Americans, on the other hand, have a tend- 
ency to plunge right in to work and trust that a clear con- 
cept of the problem will emerge. In discussion periods con- 
tinental Europeans tended to preface all questions with a 
lengthy speech. This irritated some of the English speaking 
representatives who felt strongly that the questions ought 
to be questions and not discussions. Even the matter of food 
in an international gathering of this type can present minor 
irritations and even some serious problems. Since the Sem- 
inar was held in France, it was natural that the French 
“continental breakfasts” be served. From the point of view 
of the Scandinavian or the English or the American, a 
breakfast composed of a few small pieces of bread and a 
cup of tea was so inadequate as to prevent their doing any 
constructive work in the hour and a half before lunch. 
During this time all they could do was anticipate the next 
meal. 


There was another group of problems more administra- 
tive in nature which tended to limit somewhat the success 
of this firsts UNESCO Seminar. They should be borne in 
mind, and undoubtedly they will be, when succeeding Semi- 
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nars are planned. First of all the whole Seminar was organ- 
ized in an unduly short time; preparations were begun late 
in May. That meant that because of slowness in communi- 
cation, the participants were unable to come to the Seminar 
properly prepared. They had been unable to gather mate- 
rials or make preliminary study of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. Furthermore, in the selection of participants, 
UNESCO of necessity drew up only the requirements and 
quotas for delegates. It had to depend upon the govern- 
ments to do the selection; and governments move slowly. 
The result was that the staff did not even know who the rep- 
resentatives from many countries would be. This, combined 
with the fact that representatives knew little about the pur- 
poses of the Seminar in advance, made the Seminar for all 
concerned, somewhat of a “blind date.” The scope of “Edu- 
cation for International Understanding” was probably too 
broad for one seminar. A final administrative problem lim- 
iting the success of the project was the lack of library facil- 
ities. While every effort was made by the staff to accumu- 
late suitable reference material, there was so little time 
available that only a third of that actually ordered arrived 
in time to be of use. 


EVALUATION OF THE SEMINAR 


Any evaluation of the worth of the Seminar, it would 
seem, should be made in terms of how effectively were 
accomplished its two purposes: broadening the international 
understanding of the educators participating; and produc- 
ing publishable materials on what the schools can do to 
further international understanding. 


1. Broadening the international understanding of the 
educators participating. It was in realizing this purpose 
that the Seminar seemed to meet its greatest success. 
Despite the difficulties referred to above, six weeks of living 
with people from so many different nations and six weeks 
of exchanging opinions with them did leave the participants 
with an increased familiarity with peoples of other coun- 
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tries, their basic similarity, their more superficial differ- 
ences, their ways of living, their differing customs, and their 
problems—but especially their basic similarity. With this 
increased familiarity came increased understanding. 

Frequently this increased understanding came from for- 
mal reports in the sessions of the Seminar themselves; fre- 
quently it came from informal conversations in the historic 
gardens of the International Center of an evening; fre- 
quently it came from differences of opinion as to the method 
of conducting the Seminar. Not infrequently, however, it 
came from relatively trivial incidents which could not be 
foreseen, but which could have led to grave misunderstand- 
ings; for it is in little things that long-standing international 
misapprehensions often arise. 

One such little thing occurred in a small committee when 
the chairman, from India, seemed to be high-handedly 
assigning tasks to a French delegate without so much as a 
please or a thank you. The ever-polite Frenchman began 
to take offense, inwardly. A third delegate, who had over a 
period of three weeks come to know the Indian well enough 
to risk it, suggested he occasionally use please and thank you. 
Understanding entered when the Indian explained to the 
Frenchman that there is no concept of either thank you or 
please in his language since the recipient of any services is 
considered to have been giving the other person an oppor- 
tunity to do good, and so live a more satisfactory life. There- 
fore the person doing the favor has no thanks coming to him. 

A second example. On the first Sunday during the 
Seminar, an excessively hot day, most of the delegates went 
on a guided tour to Fontainebleau. After six hours of rid- 
ing in a rather uncomfortable French bus, several stops to 
see insignificant natural phenomena of which the French 
delegates were obviously proud, and a not too satisfactorily 
organized picnic lunch, most delegates viewed Fontaine- 
bleau with a little less than the desired amount of reverence. 
They voted firmly and vociferously to return straight to 
Sévres for a rest and shower, despite French insistence that 
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they stop at three or four places of minor French historic 
value. International understanding was imperiled. That 
it was eventually heightened is indicated by the fact that 
the non-French delegates, while not approving, subsequently 
avoided any unappreciative remarks which might inflame 
the strong national sensibility of the French. On the other 
hand the French arranged other Sunday excursions to Ver- 
sailles and Chartres so as to allow each person to wander 
informally and see whatever he wanted from the time the 
bus arrived until it left. While neither faction came to 
approve the other’s point of view, each understood the other! 


The greatest success of the Seminar, as I see it, came from 
the increased international understanding which the partici- 
pants themselves gained at the Seminar; and this is impor- 
tant if each delegate is to work effectively in his own country 
for education for international understanding. 


2. Producing publishable materials on what the schools 
can do to further international understanding. I feel that 
the Seminar was decidedly less successful in realizing this 
purpose than it was in accomplishing the first one. Mate- 
rials were produced and undoubtedly will be published. It 
is my impression that they are not of great significance 
because in no sense do they represent a meeting of the minds 
of all or most of the participants. Instead, they will be of 
necessity a compilation of separate reports of individual 
sub-committees. They do not represent a unified attack on 
the problem of what can schools do for international under- 
standing since they have no common basis, not even a com- 
mon definition of terms. Yet, of course, nearly every sub- 
group reverted frequently to the question of what is it the 
schools are to work toward. 

Had the Seminar worked on only this basic question, had 
it been devoted solely to bringing the diverse points of view 
into agreement on this matter, had it prepared for publica- 
tion nothing but a generally accepted statement of what is 
international understanding, I feel that something signifi- 
cant could have been published, though the publication 
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might not have been voluminous. Succeeding seminars could 
then each have been devoted to suggestions and plans for 
accomplishing this accepted aim through, for example, 
teaching social studies or teaching literature or teaching 
modern languages. As it is, it seems to me that subsequent 
seminars must start over again on answering this question 
before there can be any hope for worthwhile suggestions as 
to how to realize international understanding. 


But, it might be objected, does not everyone agree on what 
is international understanding? The Seminar made it clear 
that all do not agree on what is implied by this general aim. 
By the terms some people mean just that—inter-national 
understanding; some suggest the substitution of the idea 
trans-national; some think in terms of a world citizenship 
with a world flag and a world anthem; some wish to describe 
international understanding in terms of furthering some 
“new” philosophy of life or some unrealistically Utopian 
concept such as “the new education.” Indeed if anything 
was clear in the Seminar, it was that the term international 
understanding needs definition and description in realistic 
terms which can be generally supported by most of the 
peoples of the world. 


Education for international understanding needs clearly 
defined goals toward which all men can work. This Seminar 
should have tried to supply these goals first. Because it did 
not, the materials which can be published have no unifying 
pattern. Until the job is tackled, succeeding seminars can 
not get down to pointing out ways to realize international 
understanding. 


By way of summary, therefore, while the Seminar did 
produce materials which may be published, the value of the 
materials seems greatly limited because the groups working 
on them never developed any basis for attacking particular 
segments of the general problem of the Seminar and because 
there was never a meeting of enough minds of the partici- 
pants on any of the reports to make them truly the product 
of the UNESCO Seminar. 
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ONE COMMITTEE REPORT 


It would clearly be impossible here to reproduce all of the 
eleven or twelve committee reports prepared at the Seminar. 
I am including the report of one small sub-committee, how- 
ever, partly because I am most familiar with it since I 
devoted a considerable portion of my time at Sévres to pre- 
paring the initial draft for it and to submitting that draft 
informally to representatives of many national groups, phil- 
osophies, and religions, for discussion and revision. It is 
my opinion, as well as the opinion of those who criticized it 
and suggested improvements, that had some such basic 
statement emerged as a whole-Seminar document, worth- 
while direction to the entire education for international 
understanding movement might have been given. Follow- 
ing is the report: 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


In order that schools may be as effective as possible in 
helping develop international understanding, they must 
marshal all their resources to guide each student to the 
intellectual and emotional acceptance of certain principles. 
These principles constitute the specific objectives towards 
which school experiences may be directed to realize the gen- 
eral aim of international understanding. Following is a list 
of suggested specific objectives together with a brief state- 
ment regarding each: 


1. The self-interest of any individual increasingly tran- 
scends national boundaries. 


This objective assumes that man is first of all an indi- 
vidual with an individual life to lead in an individual 
sphere in the pursuit of individual happiness. Whether 
his conception of well-being be spiritually or materialis- 
tically motivated, the principle is equally true. If it is 
spiritually motivated and includes a moral duty to help 
his fellow men, his self-interest goes beyond national 
lines. If his notion of well-being is purely materialistic, 
the facts of atomic warfare and economic interdepend- 
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ence require that his self-interest extend beyond the 
borders of his own country. 


. People are fundamentally similar despite such differ- 
ences as color, race, or national grouping. 

Beneath surface differences such as locale, race or 
color, and despite obvious differences resulting from 
varying environments, all persons have similar reac- 
tions to many common situations. They have common 
aspirations. They have a common humanity. 


. Individuals of all nations have common basic problems 
to solve. 


Peoples in all nations must find answers to many of 
the same questions. Why are they living? What are 
the ethical concepts which should govern their relations 
with fellow men? How will they provide adequate food, 
clothing, and shelter? These are among the problems 
which all peoples face. 


. No one nation has a unique claim on the best solution to 
common problems. 


Even a cursory acquaintance with the religions, phil- 
osophies, literature and sociological principles of nations 
reveals the obvious truth of this objective. Yet history 
reveals with equal clarity that the opposing view—that 
some one nation has all the best answers—has strongly 
influenced peoples in their conduct of wars. 


. When nations differ as to the best solution to common 
problems, each nation has a right to maintain its own 
opinion provided that no crime against a fellow-nation 
is involved. 

The same attitude should hold for relations between 
nations as between individuals when opinion differs. 
The opinion itself may be rejected, but the right to a 
differing opinion should be affirmed, unless the opinions 
involve criminal aggression. 


. If the people of one nation attempt to change the opin- 
ions of another nation, such attempt should be made 
only through the free interchange of ideas. 

Of course this does not preclude the nations’ right to 
call on existing international machinery where the 
nature of the conflict justifies it. In other instances of 
differing opinions which do not jeopardize peace and 
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security, however, it is to the unfettered interplay of 
ideas that a nation must appeal when it desires to modify 
the opinions of individuals in other nations. 


Individuals in a nation having relatively greater eco- 
nomic and intellectual opportunities should assist efforts 
to provide comparable opportunities to individuals of 
less favored nations. 

Knowledge of the extent to which nations vary in the 
opportunities they provide for economic and intellec- 
tual welfare of their peoples is fundamental to this 
objective. The obligation to assist less favored peoples 
may arise from spiritual or philosophic attitudes which 
include the moral duty to assist fellow-men in need; or 
it may arise from the purely selfish view that it is from 
such inequalities that wars spring. 


. War offers no worthwhile approach to solving difficulties 


among individual nations. 

This objective becomes axiomatic in a world faced 
with the possibilities of atomic or bacteriological war- 
fare. The police action of an international body, of 
course, is an exception to this principle. 


. Cooperative efforts by the nations of the world to avoid 


wars offer the only hope for lasting peace among nations. 

Such an attitude will have to be securely based on 
experiences with cooperative efforts at the local and 
national levels, as well as the international cooperative 
efforts that have previously been attempted. The aitti- 
tude can not be one of blind faith. The real difficulties 
involved as well as the real successes possible must both 
be appreciated. 

The United Nations is a step towards international 
organization for the preservation of peace. 

Education for international understanding, therefore, 
implies the knowledge of the principles underlying the 
United Nations Organization, its structure, its special- 
ized organizations, its strengths, and its weaknesses. 


RUSSIA AND THE IRON CURTAIN 
One question immediately comes to the minds of all groups 


when the matter of UNESCO is discussed. The question is 
“What’s the use of all this talk about international under- 
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standing if Russia isn’t participating in the movement?” 
From all that I could pick up by inquiry and listening to the 
exverts, it seems to me that the answer to the question is in 
two parts. We are still not certain that Russia will not 
come into the program when she is ready to. Some of the 
experts have said that the reason that Russia is not in at 
present is that she has no personnel properly trained for 
participation. That may or may not be, but even if she 
never comes in, even if the iron curtain can be maintained, 
it seems to me that there is all the more reason that the 
people of the other nations of the world understand each 
other to the fullest possible extent. International misunder- 
standing does not exist only between a so-called Russian bloc 
and a United States bloc of nations. Conversations I had 
with delegates of Iran, Czechoslovakia, England, and 
France, for example, made it perfectly clear that these peo- 
ple do not understand why we act as we do or what our 
democracy really is; it was equally clear that we in the 
United States in general do not know enough about Iran, 
Czechoslovakia, France, or even England, to understand the 
people of these countries and the reasons for their national 
and international policies. So many examples of misunder- 
standing among so-called friendly nations showed up in eve- 
ning conversations among Seminar members that I person- 
ally am convinced that, even if Russia never participates in 
UNESCO, yes, especially if Russia does not participate, 
international understanding as far as is possible must be 
realized. 


THE SEMINAR AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION 

As a Catholic and a worker in the field of Catholic Educa- 
tion, I had certain reactions to the Seminar over and beyond 
the evaluation I have presented above. They are reactions 
which must have been shared by the all-too-few Catholic 
participants at Sévres. They are reactions which I feel you 
would have shared had you, fellow workers in Catholic edu- 
cation, been at the Seminar. What are they? 

1. Humble gratitude that I had been privileged to enter 
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the deliberations of the Seminar as a representative of a 
clear, stable philosophy of what is education and what are 
its purposes. 

2. A belief that it is especially important to the success 
of such international gatherings that American Catholics 
be represented. For their knowledge of democracy and dem- 
ocratic techniques, combined with their knowledge of basic 
natural law, provides a common ground for many otherwise 
differing ideologies. 

3. A realization that whatever comes out of such a meet- 
ing as a commonly accepted program for education for inter- 
national understanding, even though it is headed in the right 
direction, is too frequently based on a purely sentimental 
feeling for the “brotherhood of man” without the firm 
anchor in the “Fatherhood of God.” Or worse, it is based 
on a selfish desire to avoid the destruction of atomic warfare. 

4. A conviction that whatever can be accomplished on 
such relatively unstable bases can be tremendously sur- 
passed in our Catholic schools where the objectives of inter- 
national understanding are so solidly based on duty to God 
and duty to one’s fellow man. 

5. A sadness that the world as a whole does not yet see 
that the peace and international understanding it is seeking 
must find their origin in God and their support in religion. 

6. A firm purpose to work for international understand- 
ing, yes, but with all the resources at our disposal—not only 
the resources of sectarian education but the much more 
potent resources of Catholic education. 
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